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Several times recently I have heard the statement that nurses be- 
come dictatorial in their manner. This is no doubt true in many cases 
and we should guard against this most unpleasant characteristic. We 
have to take the initiative and assume control so much and sometimes 
combat the interference of possibly well-meaning but unqualified friends 
and relatives, that it would not be strange if we did develop the dicta- 
tive attitude, but if we use our tact it need not be so. I believe almost 
the whole problem of our success can be summed up in that one little 
word of only four letters, tact — tact guided by kindness, sympathy and 
understanding. Christina Kosetti says, " Tact as a gift may or may not 
have fallen to our share; as a grace, we are bound either to possess or 
acquire it." Fortunate indeed are the few to whom it has come a gift, 
but how much more is it to one's credit, that not possessing it as a gift, 
she has by watchfulness, patience and steadfastness of purpose ac- 
quired it. 



THE ATTITUDE OF THE HEAD NURSE 
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I wonder how many of us, after finishing our training and accept- 
ing positions in our own hospitals or others as head nurses, realize the 
grave responsibility which falls upon us, and how many of us cope 
with it as we should? 

This position though to-day considered by so many of us a tem- 
porary resting place on the ladder to success is really the corner-stone 
for our whole career. 

Here more than in any other capacity do we come in contact with 
human nature, the patient and the nurse. We see them in an utterly 
different light than ever before. We are in a position where the welfare 
of the patient and the future of the nurse depend largely on us. 

First, let us look at it from the patient's standpoint. Every pa- 
tient when entering a ward is left to a very great extent in our care. 
We must be responsible for his welfare as long as he remains, not 
alone as to his physical comforts but mentally as well. He looks to 
the head nurse for sympathy, for help when he is down, as one on whom 
he can depend and trust to do the right thing. She should inspire 
confidence and respect, for those two requisites are absolutely necessary 
to the successful head nurse. 
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Then the graver responsibility lies in her treatment and training 
of her pupils. Here is the place where so many fail, and nurses 
who might have finished their courses well equipped and efficient 
have fallen short, for the very reason the head nurse has not realized 
her duty until too late. 

She should study personality and never instruct six nurses by ex- 
actly the same method as she would one, as each person is adaptable 
through an entirely different channel. And it lies with the head nurse 
through her constant contact with her nurses to know best how to 
get most out of them. Here she has supremacy over instructors and 
superiors and can make more out of her nurses than any one else can. 

Her ward in the first place should present such an appearance as 
to stimulate interest and bring out the best her pupils have to give. 
Cleanliness and order should predominate, and she should show an 
active interest in her patients and their needs. She must be one of 
them in sympathy but dignified and firm. 

Never should she give an appearance of being careless and afraid 
to work when the occasion arises or should she ask a nurse to do the 
things that she would not willingly do herself. She should always 
be kind but firm and never too busy to take an individual interest in 
whatever work a nurse may be doing. Even though it be making a bed, 
see that it is done well, with an interest other than " it's all in the 
day's work." 

Don't be afraid to give praise when deserved and to correct as 
well, but unjust criticism and partiality are not for one minute to be 
tolerated. 

I have written this article because it seems to me head nurses are 
deteriorating. They seem to lack the stamina that is needed for the 
position and to consider it a resting place when really, when rightly held, 
it is one of the hardest undertakings a nurse can attempt. 

Eight there does she make herself the woman she is going to be 
through her whole career. There she can do more to mold nurses and 
improve her profession than in any place I know, and to-day, when 
nursing is on the basis that it is, we should have the most efficient officers. 

Those who fill the position, think, and tell me: Don't you feel the 
need as I do? 



